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THE PHILOSOPHY —From time to time 
BEHIND THE over the years, this 


column has attempted 
C&TR PROGRAM to outline the thinking 


behind the National Canners Association Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program . . . why it is, 
and should be, essentially an association job. 

NCA President, Norman Sorensen, so clearly 
stated the issue in his address before the Member- 
ship Meeting of the Northwest Canners & 
Freezers Association, that it bears special em- 
phasis here. 


“Each civilian in the United States ate an 
average of 136 pounds of canned foods in 1957. 
Ten years earlier each person averaged 127 
pounds; 20 years ago, 90 pounds. Thus, in the 20 
years preceding 1954, the year when the N.C.A. 
began its Consumer and Trade Relations program, 
total consumption had more than doubled against 
a 26 percent increase in population. 


“It is clear that canned foods acceptance is gain- 
ing. The curves of both production and consump- 
tion are up, so it is not to put out any fires that we 
conduct our national canned foods educational 
programs. 

“The program was launched out of a feeling 
that canned foods, because they have been around 
a long time, are more or less taken for granted by 
the public. At one time or other they are pur- 
chased by nearly everybody; they are on the 
shelves of every retail store in the country. 


“We felt they had become routine with both 
consumers and retailers; reliable old standbys. 
Canned foods were homely old friends; they lacked 
the prestige that was being given the newer forms 
of food. The new is always the most glamorous. 
We are attempting to bring them back into focus; 
to recapture recognition of their amazing contri- 
bution to civilization.” 


“More and more food editors and consultants 
are showing consumers how to serve canned foods 
with pride of culinary achievement; more and 
more, retailers are merchandising canned foods 
dramatically and prominently. 

“Our program informs the public about the 
many virtues of canned foods, their convenience, 
variety, economy, nutritive values, safety and 
year-round availability ; and the retailers are find- 
ing that they can make more money through better 
display and stronger featuring of canned foods in 
the store.” 
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It should be noted that Mr. Sorensen does not, 
in so many words, defend the position that the 
C.&T.R. Program is an association function. How- 
ever, from this clear statement of objectives, the 
responsibility becomes immediately apparent. 


The individual, it would seem, has enough to do 
to sell his own “‘peas” and “beans”. . . and to take 
advantage of all advertising opportnuities offered. 
For instance, Clementine Paddleford, well known 
food editor of “This Week” magazine, went all out 
in the March 22 issue of this Sunday supplement, 
in an illustrated article entitled “It’s a Bargain 
Year for Peas’’. To us it seems positively amazing, 
but there wasn’t a single supporting Ad on canned 
peas. Not one, mind you. Think of the enhance- 
ment value had this page and a half article been 
stretched out to five pages with attractive adver- 
tisements for the product. Think of the value to 
the advertiser. And then, while you’re thinking 
about this, think for a moment of the publisher of © 
“This Week”; think of the publishers of “Seven- 
teen”, “Parade”, “Family Circle” and the many 
other Consumer Magazines the food editor of 
which have cooperated so wholeheartedly with the 
Canning Industry . . . bearing in mind that maga- 
zine profits depend on advertising revenue, and 
ask yourself for a momet just how long the indus- 
try will retain the “good will’ of the food editors 
without more visible evidence of advertising 


support. 


SMELLY BUSINESS —As will be seen on 

another page inside 
this issue, food processing is at best a “smelly 
business”. This column endorses wholeheartedly 
the idea that the elimination of odors around the 
plant is of first importance in public community 
relations. We are not quite so sure, however, that 
the Quartermaster study to find out why a parti- 
cular food substance smells bad or good will serve 
any useful purpose—particularly if they should 
set out to change things. Just imagine the lamen- 
tation should some “snooty” smell panel decide 
that corned beef and cabbage would smell better 
cooking if it gave off the aroma of a rose garden; 
and if a good Irishman clamped down on a piece 
of cabbage with the taste of a rose, to be sure the 
cook, the smell panel and everyone else concerned 
would get a taste of a real, honest-to-goodness 
Irish rebellion. 
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ODOR ABATEMENT 


By BRECKINRIDGE K. TREMAINE 


Director of New Product Developments 
Industrial Reodorant Division 
Rhodia, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


A Guide For The Canner Troubled 


The importance of controlling objec- 
tionable odors associated with Canning 
Operations is a subject which in the light 
of recent publicity to control air pollu- 
tion wastes, is well understood when we 
note that the Food Processing Industry, 
which includes Canning, ranks fourth as 
a source of odor based on a study con- 
ducted among 67 major air pollution 
officials, 

This study, (1), made in 1955, re- 
quested such officials to indicate in the 
order of frequency of mention, the source 
of odors in their community. Here are a 
few of the sources listed at that time: 


Vehicles 52% 
Paint and Varnish .............. 49% 
Food Processing 47% 
Domestic (Homes, etc.) ...... 45% 


It becomes obvious that regardless of 
the source of odor and whether it be first 
or last in such an informal listing, it 
still remains a problem for correction. 


Malodors from canning operations may 
arise from numerous sources, such as 
ponds and streams used for disposal; or 
they may arise from a ditch, vegetable 
stock pile or burial spot. Often, they can 
be detected in exhaust air systems, or 
arvund loading platforms and from fume 
stacks. 


Many forms of treatment have been 
suggested toward the elimination or 
neutralization of odors from these 
sources. A review of the materials used 
in such forms of treatment might in- 
clude batericides, germicides, disinfect- 
ants and so-called neutralizers, which 
can affect the rate of decomposition of 
canning waste by slowing it down, or 
sometimes by retarding it considerably. 
Unfortunately, serious drawbacks have 
often been noticed; first, if misused, these 
products can cause damage to a water 
shed, or affect plant and animal life. 
Sometimes they can cause concern be- 


With Malodors 


cause of excessive corrosion of equipment 
and if employed in exhaust air systems, 
create odors which often can be quite 
objectionable. Also, too often they re- 
quire capital investment, which makes it 
difficult for the average operator to use 
them. 


All operators of canning plants know 
that the control of malodors from waste 
materials is not readily solved. Never- 
theless, to Rhodia, who have had long 
experience with these types of problems, 
it seems that the best approach for the 
control of these malodors, is a fairly 
simple one. It has to work on the 
premise that the malodors must be 
treated at the point where they arise, 
without danger to stream, plant or ani- 
mal life. For this purpose, we advocate 
that masking agents, when properly de- 
signed, will serve well in overcoming 
objectionable odors. This has been con- 
firmed by many field tests and good re- 
sults can be obtained if proper study and 
careful choice of the yeodorant is made. 


MASKING AGENTS 


Throughout time itself, man has on 
occasion used one or a group of pleasant 
odors to mask out an objectionable odor. 
As an art, this was practiced through 
the decades in the form of special cos- 
metics, or ingredients of medical prepara- 
tion to overcome a foul odor or bitter 
taste. 


As a science, it was not until toward 
the end of the last century that man 
began a true study of odor and its ar- 
rangement. Since that time, however, it 
has been acknowledged, based upon tech- 
nical presentations in the field of odor 
control, that odor pairs and odor groups, 
when mixed with a known objectionable 
odor in small percentages, can satisfy 
the sense of olfaction and thus achieve a 
desired improvement. Such odor pairs 
or groups have to be carefully selected 
and meet definite requirements of stabil- 
ity, solubility and volatility, if they are 


to be employed for masking. In the tech- 
nical sense, the masking material must 
be designed to have the right vapor pres- 
sure characteristics, vital for the proper 
coverage of the malodor being treated. 
In essence a good masking agent should 
be liberated parallel with and in propor- 
tion to the malodor. After designing the 
proper type of masking agent it becomes 
necessary to evaluate it under conditions 
that may include temperatures, type of 
water, dilution rates and, of course, costs. 


APPLICATION 


Two methods of application are used 
depending on the nature of the odor 
problem. They are: 


Diehl Dispenser in operation at a West 
Coast Treatment Plant. NOTE; Mani- 
folding of pipe to allow for dual applica- 
tion. 
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I Continuous Metering 
II Spraying 


By continuous metering the masking 
compound is metered into the waste at 
a pre-determined rate proportionately to 
the flow rate of the stream. 


The simplest arrangement for doing 
this is gravity feed to a meter directly 
from the drum. The metering problem 
can be quickly simplified by merely dis- 
persing the product in water at a known 
rate and increasing the flow rate ac- 


cordingly. Most dilution ratios are in 
the range of 1-10% of the masking prod- 
uct in water. When using a gravity feed 
it is, of course, desirable to place the 
supply drum high enough that the de- 
pletion of the drum content will have 
nominal effect on the liquor column height 
and correspondingly on the liquid pres- 
sure and flow rate. 


Though the initial expense is greater, 
the use of a positive displacement pro- 
portionating pump offers several ad- 
vantages: 


a) It is a simpler, more positive ad- 
justment and eliminates the use of 
the needle valve. 


b) Independence from gravity feed so 
that a drum may be placed in a 
convenient place, 


c) More dependable operation. 


If continuous metering is not possible, 
then the second method the canner can 
resort to is Spraying the desired mask- 
ing compound to exposed malodorous 
surfaces such as vine stacks and working 
areas. It may also be used in place of 
metering into waste streams or lagoons. 
Spraying is nearly always done using a 
diluted aqueous dispersion of the chemi- 
cal product. The concentration of the 
dispersion may be used to control the 
rate of the reodorant application. Con- 
centrations are from 1-10% but values 
outside the range may be used if de- 
sired. Standard paint spray guns and 
hand pump insecticidal sprayers are 
satisfactory means of producing a spray. 
If 30-60 p.s.i. of steam or air pressure 
is readily available, more permanent in- 
stallations can be easily set up by using 
commercial spray and fogheads such as 

', J set up # FL type (3). 


TREATMENT OF MALODOR 
SOURCES 


lor the treatment of malodor sources 
the following will be of interest: 


We have observed that vegetable 
Stucks are best treated by applying a 
Spray around the sides and at the base 
0’ a vegetable stack. One gallon of a 
masking agent dispersed in water in 
evital parts will cover 2,000 to 3,000 
square feet of area. Re-spraying should 
'~ on a regularly scheduled basis as 
oiten as is necessary. A single treat- 
tient should provide enough coverage to 
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last 24 hours depending on weather con- 
ditions at time of treatment. 


The treatment of waste in draining 
ditches is generally accomplished by con- 
tinuous metering using gravity feeds of 
an aqueous dispersion of the masking 
agent into the waste liquor. Since flow 
rates are usually quite low, the canner 
should use a 1-2 solution of the masking 
compound or apply the agent directly 
without dilution using it in oil soluble 
form. Properly applied the agent will 
form on the surface of the waste liquor 
because of its oil nature. This can be 
helpful when the flow is slow and tends 
to pool. 


The use of masking agents, whether 
they be classified as reodorants or coun- 
teractants, offers to the Canner a means 
of controlling odor, without costly ex- 
penditures. The cost of application may 
average as low as a fraction of a cent 
per case of canned products. Masking 
agents (2) of special design are avail- 
able for treatment of: 


Pea Hulls and Vines 
Corn Wastes 
Tomato Wastes 
Bean Wastes 
Pumpkin Wastes 
Beet Sugar Wastes 


1) Pendray & Co. N. Y. C., N. 

Opinion Survey on Odors a Fumes as an air 

pollution problem 

March 29th, 1955 
2) Rhodia Ine. N.Y.C., N. Y. : 

“‘Alamask” Industrial Reodorants 
3) Spray Systems Inc., Bellwood, Illinois 
4) Diehl Dispenser 

Reodorant Engineering Co. 

240 Harbor Blvd. 

Belmont, California 
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‘(PPLE RINGS 


in weave 
10 16 wings * 


Recently added to the line for national 
distribution by The C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville, Pa. is a “multiple 
use” product, Spiced Apple Rings, pack- 
aged in 15 oz. glass jars. The rich red 
rings carry a distinctive flavor; add a 
colorful and decorative touch to salads, 
meats, fruit, skewers, etc., limited only 
by the housewife’s imagination. 

Glass jars by Anchor Hocking Glass Cor- 
poration; Twist closures, White Cap Com- 
pany, and Anchor Hocking; and labels 
by Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, 
Virginia. 


SMELLY BUSINESS 


What makes some substances smell 
different from others? Why are some 
odors pleasant, others unpleasant? Odor 
is an important factor in taste, and the 
answers to such questions could lead to 
more flavorful foods. 


To help the Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps provide tastier rations for the 
nation’s armed forces, scientists at 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, — 
Ohio, are investigating the relation be- 
tween physical properties of substances 
and their effect on the human sense of 
smell. The research is being done for the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces, a unit of 
the Quartermaster Corps’ Research and 
Engineering Command. 


“We know a great deal about other 
senses, such as vision and hearing,” says 
Dr. Howard G. Schutz, a _ Battelle 
psychologist. “Much less is known about 
the sense of smell. The research at 
Battelle is now at a stage where we can 
study the physical properties of a sub- 
stance chosen at random and accurately 
predict the strength and pleasantness of 
its odor about half the time.” 


The Battelle study is based on thirty 
odorous substances. They were among 
odorants selected to represent a wide 
range of typical scents by Quartermaster 
Corps scientists in previous research. 
Battelle research assistants sit in a 
closed “smelling booth”, sniff odorants at 
thirty-second intervals, and report a de- 
scription of each odor. The reported 
characteristics of the odors are then 
studied in relation to six physical pro- 
perties of the odorant. 


“Our research shows that these six 
properties are useful in predicting the 
characteristics of an odor, but more re- 
search will be needed to explain just why 
and how some properties affect smell,” 
says Dr. Schutz. “In order to be smelled, 
a substance must come in contact with 
small areas of sensitive cells, far up in 
the nose. We have learned ‘hat a sub- 
stance that evaporates readily usually 
has a stronger smell. It seems reasonable 
to think that such a substance reaches 
the sensitive cells more readily and in 
greater amounts. This may be why vapor 
pressure and surface tension have signi- 
ficance in odor. On the other hand, sub- 
stances with a high ability to penetrate 
cell tissue usually have a weaker odor. 
Substances with strong properties of ad- 
hering to surfaces usually have a weaker 
odor. The abilities of substances to ab- 
sorb heat and ultraviolet radiation are 
also linked to strength and pleasantness 
of smell. We are not sure what the 
nature of these relationships is, but our 
research shows that the relationships 
exist.” 


An interesting sidelight of the Battelle 
research: in working with the smelling 
booth, it was learned that a person’s 
awareness of an odor decreases with the 
length of time he is exposed to it, but the 
introduction of a new odor finds the nose 
as sensitive as before. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Name Officers 


Mr. E. I. Pitkin, General Manager of 
Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Eugene, Oregon, was elected President of 
the Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Association at the Association’s Annual 
Conference at Gearhart, Oregon, March 
21. Mr. Pitkin succeeds H. G. Hohwiesner, 
Vice President of Starr Foods, Inc. of 
Salem, Oregon. 


Other officers were A. E. Symons, Vice 
President of Hershey Packing Company, 
Snohomish, Washington — First Vice 
President; Reese Lamb, Vice President 
of Lamb-Weston, Inc., Weston, Oregon— 
Second Vice President. C. R. Tulley was 
re-elected to the position of Executive 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Board members elected were Verne 
Dudley, Northwest Manager, Green Giant 
Company, Dayton, Washington; F. M. 
Smith, General Manager, Stayton Can- 
ning Company Co-op., Stayton, Oregon; 
M. F. Smith, President, San Juan Islands 
Cannery, La Conner, Washington; Robert 
Conroy, President, Conroy Packing Com- 
pany, Woodburn, Oregon; and R. J. Diem, 
Northwest Sup’t. of Plants, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, San Francisco, California. 

Appointed by the Board to serve with 
the officers on the Association’s Executive 
Committee were John Hilstrom, North- 
west Manager, California Packing Corp., 
Portland, Oregon; W. S. Miller, General 
Manager, Umatilla Canning Company, 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon; C. H. Roche, 
President, Western Oregon Packing 
Corp., Corvallis, Oregon; and Adolph 
Hraba, General Manager, Alderman 
Farms Frozen Foods, Inc., Dayton, 
Oregon. 


Hold-over members of the Board in- 
clude Al James, Vice President, Rogue 
River Packing Corp., Medford, Oregon; 
Ira C. Jones, President, Gem Canning 
Co., Emmett, Idaho; Milan D. Smith, 
President, Smith Canning and Freezing 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon; C. F. Van 

alin, Van Valin Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Snohomish, Washington; K. M. Eberts, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; L. H. Hogue, President, Paulus 
Bros. Packing Division of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd., Salem, Oregon; and 
Robert Moss, Asst’ Manager, Idaho Can- 
ning Company, Payette, Idaho. 


FTC. STUDY 


Speakers at the two-day conference, 
March 20 and 21, included W. W. Harris, 
Attorney in Charge of the Regional Office 
of the Federal Trade Commission at 
Seattle, who addressed the Association 
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members on the requirements of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and of 
the Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as they apply to 
the food industry. He also discussed cur- 
rent activities of the Commission in re- 
lation to the enforcement of these acts, 
and court decisions relating thereto. He 
further pointed out the nature and pur- 
poses of the current economic study of 
trends in concentration in the food in- 
dustry. 


if N. O. Sorenson, President of the Na- 
' tional Canners Association, and L. S. 
' Martin, Secretary-Manager of the Na- 
tional 


Association of Frozen Food 


Packers, shared the platform in a joint 
discussion of current and_ prospective 
consumer education programs and acti- 
vities of the two national associations. 


FIRST ALUMINUM CANS — The first 
U.S. processed foods to go to market 
in all-aluminum cans are sardine fillets 
packed in barbecue sauce by the Franco- 
Italian Packing Company. The 612 ounce 
oblong cans were manufactured at the 
American Can Company’s Wilmington 
plant for the Terminal Island firm’s “Sea- 
Boy” brand sardines. The aluminum for 
the history making containers was sup- 
plied by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation from its plant in Trentwood, 
Washington. Each can is decorated on 
the top with four-color lithography ap- 
plied during the course of manufacture 
in the same way that tin plate cans are 
normally lithographed. A narrow paper 
label is applied to the side of the cans. 


HENRY HOHWEISNER, Retiring 
President, Northwest Canners & 
Freezers Assoc. 


Social events at the conference, which 
were well attended by administrative re- 
presentatives of Association members 
and their wives, included golf, a “get- 
acquainted” breakfast party and a tour 
of points of interest for the ladies, a 
showing of slides of Hawaiian scenes and 
a true life sound movie of an African 
Safari by Robert Paulus and Leonard 
Greer, and a Saturday evening gala party 
built around the current Oregon theme, 
“Centennial Capers”. The early days of 
westward migration were brought back 
vividly in the variety of imaginative cos- 
tumes, the decorations and appointments 
and the well-chosen program. 

The Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Association is comprised of canners and 
freezers of fruits and vegetables in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. The 
packs of the Association’s 63 member 
firms total about 90 percent of the Pacific 
Northwest production. 


“NFBA Covers the Cold Front” is the 
title of a new booklet just prepared and 
issued by the National Food Brokers 
Association under the auspices of its 
Frozen Foods Committee. 

The 16-page manual lists the various 
areas in which the packer and the broker 
can help improve the packer-broker re- 
lationship. It defines how the broker can 
best handle his office routine in relation 
to the specific demands of the frozen 
foods industry. It outlines the differing 
problems involved in in-store work, 
cabinet supervision, specialty and _ insti- 
tutional sales, and it describes the 
broker’s function in cooperative adver- 
tising and assistance in consumer adver- 
tising planning. Copies are available by 
writing the National Food Brokers As- 


‘ sociation, 1916 M Street, Northwest, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Pont 


Maneb Fungicide 


controls all these tomato diseases ! 


Late Blight 

on Foliage 
(Large Lesions) 
Late blight first 
appears as dark brown 
water-soaked areas 
on leaves and stems. 


Late Blight 

Early Blight 
Septoria Leaf Spot 
Gray Leaf Spot 
Anthracnose 


Late Blight 

on Fruit 

Attacks both green 
and ripe fruit. Rot- 


ted areas are greenish- 
black, firm in texture. 


Early Blight 


on Foliage 
(Large Lesions) 


Spots are usually 
irregular in shape, 
brown in color, with 
concentric rings giv- 
ing a “target” effect. 


Septoria Leaf 


Spot 
(Small spots) 


First appears as 
small gray spots with 
black dots in center 
and with black or 
brown margins. 


Early Blight 

on Fruit 

Spots are dark, sunk- 
en, leathery and 


may show brown 
moldy growth. 


J $ Par OF 


Better Things for Better Living... 
Through Chemistry 


Anthracnose 


Appears when 
fruit is ripe or 
nearly ripe as 
small, round, 
slightly water- 
soaked spots. 


PRINTED IN U.S 
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RESEARCH 


Vining Costs In Plant & Field 
Pea Freezing Operations 


Vining, the process of removing peas 
from pods and vines, makes up a large 
part of the cost of operating a pea-freez- 
ing plant. Ways to lower this cost and 
increase the efficiency of the vining oper- 
ation are reported in a study just com- 
pleted at Oregon State college, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

The study, carried out by G. B. Davis 
and H. M. Hutchings, OSC agricultural 
economists, compares the cost of carry- 
ing out the vining operation in the har- 
vest field with cost of a similar operation 
at the pea-freezing plant. The study was 
a cooperative project of the OSC agri- 
cultural experiment station and _ the 
USDA agricultural marketing service. 

Field-vining operations studied in the 
report used portable viners. Permanent 
field-vining installations located close to 
pea production centers are now being in- 
stalled in the Pacific Northwest, and it 
appears these may have some advantages 
over both plant and field vining. They 
will be studied in the near future. 

Other new developments, such as a pod- 
picking machine or a pea combine, may 
also exert great influence on the pea- 
processing industry in the near future, 
the researchers pointed out. 


PLANT VINING LESS COSTLY 


In general, the two researchers found 
plant vining considerably less costly than 
field vining, for plant operations studied 
and at hauling distances normally en- 
countered in the Pacific Northwest. 

When hauling distances averaged 5 
miles, a pea-freezing plant with an oper- 
ating capacity of 20,000 pounds of clean 
peas per hour can vine at the plant for an 
estimated seasonal cost of about $250,000. 
Total field-vining costs for the same haul- 
ing distance and plant volume were esti- 
mated at $355,000. 

For the 5-mile hauling distance, there- 
fore, field vining was calculated to cost 
$105,000 more per season than plant vin- 
ing. Cost estimates were prepared on the 
basis of a vining season of 1000 hours, 
operating at full capacity with a pea-vine 
ratio averaging 20 percent. 


DISTANCE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


As might be expected, the difference 
between field-vining and plant-vining 
costs narrows as the distance from field 
to plant increases, the researchers said. 
At 20 miles, annual cost of plant vining 
was only $33,000 less than field vining. 
And at hauling distances of 25 to 30 
miles, costs of the two methods averaged 
out about the same. 

Working out comparison costs more 
closely, the two researchers found that 
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an increase of one mile in a season’s 
average distance adds over 3 cents per 
hundred pounds of clean peas to the cost 
of plant vining, but only slightly more 
than one cent to field vining. 


For a 20,000 pound-an-hour plant-vin- 
ing operation, an additional vine truck 
and driver is required for each increase 
of about two-thirds of a mile. Field vin- 
ing has constant vine-truck requirements 
and only a slight increase in lug-box 
trucks and drivers as distance increases. 
At some point between 10 and 15 miles, 
hauling for the plant-vining operation 
costs more than hauling for field vining. 

The plant-vining operation, however, 
has some costs that continue to be lower 
than field vining regardless of distance, 
the researchers noted. For example, the 
actual vining process in a field-vining 
operation of 20,00 pounds an hour capa- 
city needs 67 persons—only 40 persons 
are needed for a plant-vining operation 
of the same size. 


Electric forks, feed regulators, and 
conveyor belts help economize on labor in 
the plant-operation, the researchers ex- 
plained. Then, with field vining, addi- 
tional workers are needed to receive, 
dump, and clean pea lugs at the plant. In 
plant vining, lugs are not used and con- 
veyor belts do most of the work. 


HIGHER PEA—VINE RATIO 
NEEDED 


Need for the pea industry to aim to- 
ward a higher pea-vine ratio—that is, 
more clean peas per amount of vines 
handled—was also stressed by the re- 
searchers. If the pea+vine ratio is 15 
percent, estimated total vining cost per 
hundred pounds of clean peas was calcu- 
lated at $1.82 for plant vining and $2.30 
for field vining. 

If this ratio was upped to 25 percent, 
the cost would drop to $1.16 per hundred 
pounds of clean peas for plant vining, and 
$1.64 for field vining. This points up the 
need for better cultural methods and 
plant-breeding work that would put more 
pods on each vine, the researchers said. 


BASIS OF COSTS 


Costs used in the study took into ac- 
count all vining operations, from loading 
vines in the field through clipper cleaning 
at the freezing plant. Included were costs 
for both direct and supervisory labor, 
equipment and facilities, maintenance 
and repairs, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, interest on investment, and operat- 
ing expenses such as fuel and power. 

Costs in the study were not averages of 
individual plant operations, however, but 


were based on labor and equipment stand- 
ards of performance developed for the 
different jobs making up the vining 
operation. The researchers set up the 
standards through time and production 
studies, plant record data, and equipment 
manufacturers’ specifications. 


In general, performance standards 
were selected that were above average, 
but still well within the capacity of crews 
and equipment. 


In setting labor costs, the researchers 
used typical wage rates and production 
standards for the different jobs carried 
out during vining. 

Titled “Costs and Efficiencies in Pea- 
Freezing Plant Operations—Vining,” the 
report is the first in a series being pre- 
pared to provide Pacific Northwest pea- 
freezing plants with information that can 
be used to improve their efficiency and 
reduce costs. Future reports will deal 
with freezing, packaging, and storing of 
peas. 


CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 
IN VINEYARDS 


Effective control of most weeds in a 
strip two to three feet wide under the 
vines is now possible with a single appli- 
cation of a chemical weed killer, accord- 
ing to findings in extensive vineyard 
tests made by Cornell grape specialists 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York. 

In general, one early spring application 
of Karmex afforded satisfactory control 
with no vine injury, says Prof. Nelson 
Shaulis, station pomologist. “The out- 
standing exception was lack of control of 
bindweed and milkweed in the few vine- 
yards where these weeds were present,” 
he says. 

Chemical analyses and taste panel tests 
on Concord juice from vines on Karmex- 
treated plots and plots which were hoed 
showed that the method of weed control 
has no effect on juice quality. 

County agricultural agents in grape- 
growing counties in the State, now have 
detailed information on equipment, for- 
mulation, costs, and procedures for using 
the new chemical weed control materials. 


“Success with Karmex for the control 
of weeds beneath grape vines is depend- 
ent primarily on rate of application, soil 
type, and the amount and kind of weeds 
present,” comments Doctor Shaulis. 


“Where the dominant weeds are tye- 
grass, orchard grass, or quack grass, ade- 
quate control was achieved with a single 
application of four to eight pounds of 
Karmex W on loam, sandy loam, or 
gravelly loam soils,” continues the Sta- 
tion scientist. On silt loam or clay loam 
soils, at least 8 pounds of the chemical 
were necessary for satisfactory results. 

Karmex is nearly insoluble and does 
not move deeply into the soil, it is ex- 
plained. Also, it does not accumulate in 
the soil because it is decomposed by soil 
micro-organisms. Label clearance has 
been granted for its use at rates of appli- 
cation up to 6 pounds per acre. 
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ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS 


Indiana Canners Association 


SPRING MEETING AND CANNING 
TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 


The Indiana Canners Association in 
cooperation with Purdue University will 
hold its Spring Meeting and Canning 
Technology Conference in Room 214, 
Purdue Memorial Building, April 7 and 
8, 1959. 


The Program for the meeting follows: 


PROGRAM 


All Meetings — Room 214, Purdue 
Memorial Building (New Building) 


TUESDAY—APRIL 7 
9:00 A.M.—9:30 A.M.—Registration 
Moderators: Marion Fields, Instructor, 
Horticulture Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Joseph W. Hanley, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chairman, ICA Can- 
ning Technology Committee. 


9:30 A.M.—Welcome E. C. Stevenson, 
Head, Horticulture Department, Purdue 
University and Ralph Butterfield, Vice 
President, Indiana Canners Association. 


9:45 A.M.—Summary Notes on Radia- 
tion Sterilization of Foods, N. Desrosier, 
Purdue University. 


10:15 A.M.—The addition of Citric 
Acid to Tomato Juice and Canned 
Tomatoes. 

Moderator: 
University. 


Panel: V. S. Troy, Continental Can 
Company; John Hudnut, Naas Foods, 
Inc.; Ira Somers, National Canners As- 
sociation; Glen Hays, American Can 
Company; Eugene Grab, Heekin Can 
Company. 


1:00 P.M.—External Can Corrosion 
Problems, A. E. Mudra, American Can 
Company. 


Marion Fields, Purdue 


1:50 P.M.—How to Combat Fly Egg 
Problem at Plant Levels, Gale Ammer- 
man, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


2:45 P.M.—The N.C.A. Reporting Ser- 
vice for Mold Counts, Worm and Insect 
Fiagments and Fly Egg Counts—Gen- 
ernl Discussion and Mechanics of This 
In\portant Service to Indiana Canners of 
Tomato Products, J. W. Hanley, Libby, 
M Neill & Libby. 


1:15 P.M.—State of Indiana Winners 
— Junior National Vegetable Growers 
A sociation. 


Prize Winning Display on Drosophila 
~ ‘A New Threat to Tomatoes”, by the 
\‘ nners Wayne and Wilbur Linder, 
} rtland High School, Portland, Indiana. 
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3:40 P.M. — Discussion of Various 
Methods of Making Fly Egg Counts in 
Tomato Products. 

Moderator: J. W. Hanley, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. 

Panel: Marion Fields, Purdue Univer- 
sity; V. S. Troy, Continental Can Com- 
pany; G. R. Ammerman, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; W. Bohrer, National Canners 
Association. 


5:45 P.M. — Hospitality Activities, 
Fowler Hotel. 
WEDNESDAY—APRIL 8 
9:00 A.M.—Consumer Acceptance of 


Tomato Juice—William Klinker, Purdue 
University. 

10:00 A.M.—Ideal Small Quality Con- 
trol Laboratory, George Robey, California 


Packing Corp., V. S. Troy, Continental 
Can Company. 


11:00 A.M.—Canners Meeting, ICA— 
Canner Members. 


1:30 P.M.—Talk by Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration Official—To be announced. 


2:30 P.M.—The Philosophy and Science 
of Process Determinations, Ira Somers, 
National Canners Association. 


3:30 P.M.—Summation, Marion Fields. 
Closing Remarks, J. W. Hanley. 


USWGA’S INSTITUTIONAL 
DIVISION TO DISCUSS 
REVOLUTIONARY 
WHOLESALING METHODS 


Six key speakers at the convention of 
the Institutional Food Distributors of 


-America will discuss various aspects of 


the revolution now going on in institu- 
tional wholesaling, according to Harold 
O. Smith, Jr., executive vice president of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 


The convention will be held April 16 - 
18 at the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach, Fla. The Institutional 
Food Distributors of America is a divi- 
sion of USWGA. 

Convention theme is “market leader- 
ship blueprint for key institutional gro- 
cery supply houses.” 


Overall topic heading on which the 
program will be based is “The institu- 
tional customer is king; get to know his 
business and watch your own business 
grow.” 

Mr. Smith said this new concept of 
learning the institutional customer’s 
problems so his techniques can be re- 
organized—rather than considering him 


merely a buyer of merchandise—is creat- 
ing a revolution in the field of institu- 
tional wholesaling. 


SPEAKERS 


Keynote speaker will be Charles 
Rovetta, dean of the school of business, 
Florida State University Tallahassee, 
who will discuss “The future of the great 
institutional market, as_ it applies to 
wholesale management policy.” 

Other speakers and their subjects in- 
clude: 


Douglas Boyle, executive vice presi- 
dent, Winston Salem Hotel Corp., Win- 
ston Salem, N. C., “Food technology in 
the institutional field, and how it affects 
wholesale selling.” 


Herbert Moffatt, manager of sales, H 
& R division, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., “What the wholesaler can learn from 
the way a big food company sets sales 
policy and trains and directs salesmen 
for institutional selling.” 


Andrew Crotty, president, Crotty 
Brothers, Boston, Mass., a past president 
of the National Restaurant Association 
and a member of the NRA marketing and 
research committee, ‘‘How to sell the 
food service industry; its special needs 
and problems; the big opportunity in the 
fast-growing industrial field and how the 
wholesaler can capitalize on it.” 

Robert Gunther, vice president and 
assistant to the president, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Indianapolis, Ind., formerly a 
partner in Robert Heller Associates, 
Cleveland, Ohio, management engineers, 
“Organization philosophy; its importance 
to sales and service in the institutional 
field.” 

L. H. Oaklief, president of the Insti- 
tional Food Distributors of America and 
vice president, The Haserot Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will speak on “The Presi- 
dent’s report—the executive story of the 
extra profits and new business gained by 
The Haserot Co.’s recognition that 1. the 
customer is king and 2. if you get to 
know his business, your own business will 
grow.” 

Three hours will be devoted each after- 
noon of the convention to workshop ses- 
sions dealing with methods for improving 
institutional food distributor operations. 

Harold H. Jaeger, founder and presi- 
dent of the Food Service Institute, which 
develops and evaluates marketing techni- 
ques in the institutional field, is acting as 
convention program co-ordinator. Mr, 
Jaeger is also counsel to IFDA. 


Institute of Food Technologists, Mary- 
land Section, will meet at the Stafford 
Hotel, Baltimore at 7 P.M. on Friday, 
April 17. Robert D. Murray of Morton 
Salt Company will speak on “A Resume 
of Various Salt Grades”; Frank Hutchin- 
son will explain “Methods of Dispensing 
Sodium Chloride”; and S. B. Doughty will 
show the movie “White Wonder”. The 
May meeting of the group will be held in 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, with Hanover 
Canning Company acting as host. 
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Personals 


New Jersey Canners Elect — John B. 
Morello, Minot Food Packers, Inc., Vine- 
land, has been elected President of the 
New Jersey Canners Association; Clinton 
D. Nelson, H. J. Heinz Company, Salem, 
was elected Vice President; and Newlin 
B. Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, Green- 
wich, was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 


D. Robert Davis, who for the past few 
years has taken an active part in the 
Ohio Short Course and Cutting Bee, has 
been added to the research staff of the 
Horticulture Product (Food Processing) 
Division of the Department of Horticul- 
ture, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and will be located at Wooster, 
where he will devote his full time to re- 
search in the processing and utilization 
of fruits and vegetables. 


J. Ray Taylor, well known to the can- 
ning industry in the Tri-State-Pennsyl- 
vania area through his 20 year associa- 
tion with the Crown Can Company and 
Container Corporation of America, has 
joined the Independent Can Company of 
Baltimore. The firm specializes in general 
line cans with special emphasis on sea- 
food cans and the 30 pound frozen food 
can. In that respect he will be calling on 
a number of his old friends in the canning 
business up and down the Eastern 
seaboard. 


A spectacular three-alarm fire de- 
stroyed a major portion of the canning 
plant of Golden Gate Foods, Inc., 2734 
San Pablo Ave., Berekeley, Calif., March 
28th, with loss estimated at $100,000. 
The firm is owned by B. J. Butler and 
cans and packs a variety of food stuffs, 
including jams, jellies, spiced peaches, 
sweet potatoes, beets carrots and other 
vegetables. A large quantity of canned 
foods ready for shipment was destroyed. 


Joseph B. Weix of the Oconomowoc 
Canning Company left Wisconsin Easter 
Monday on an extended tour of the West, 
which will include a personal inspection 
of our new fiftieth State. Mr. Weix and 
party will spend a leisurely three weeks 
at Tucson, Arizona, take in the Cooper- 
ative Food Distributors Convention at 
Los Angeles, and spend a full week in 
Hawaii. By that time he hopes his home 
State of Wisconsin will have thawed 
sufficiently to tell the difference between 
it and the forty-ninth state, 
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The Florida Citrus Commission has 
served notice that citrus fruit dealers 
licenses will be hard to get as a result of 
a dealer’s implication in a fruit theft ring 
uncovered last week. Robert C Evans, 
Commission Director of Administration, 
has been granted the use of the facilities 
of a special field force to conduct investi- 
gations on applicants about whome no 
previous information or any questions 
concerning the applicant exist. After last 
year’s freezes, the Commission called on 
law enforcement agencies to crack down 
on fruit thefts and asked the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to rigidly enforce 
provisions of the Citrus Code and Com- 
mission regulations, which require that 
citrus fruit dealers keep detailed records 
on sources of their fruit. Under the pre- 
sent law a dealer handling up to 100,000 
boxes of fruit need only to furnish a 
$10,000 bond, while the actual value of 
the fruit might be several hundred 
thousand dollars. The Commission is con- 
sidering tightening up on this require- 
ment. This instance is the only case in 
the Commission’s history where a dealer 
was named as a principal in actual fruit 
thefts. 


Union-Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
has announced the acquisition of a sub- 
stantially controlling interest in High- 
land Container Company, Jamestown, 
North Carolina, through an exchange of 
stock. The company will be operated 
under its original name, and with its pre- 
sent personnel, as a subsidiary of the 
parent organization. 


American Can Company is building a 
plant at Hamilton, Ontario, where the 
first Canadian coil processing will be 
established as part of a $5 million ex- 
pansion program of the American Can 
Company of Canada. The new plant will 
contain more than 200,000 square feet of 
floor area and will house high speed auto- 
matic machinery that will shear, inspect, 
sort, and stack virtually all of the tin 
plate used in the company’s five Cana- 
dian container plants. Canco now oper- 
ates 8 coil processing centers in the 
United States. 


National Can Corporation has ap- 
pointed Peter C. Sisserson, industrial en- 
gineer for the Atlantic Division. Mr. 
Sisserson most recently was foreman of 
the Specialty Department at the com- 
pany’s Baltimore plant, 


Ohio Spring Meeting — The Annual 
Spring Meeting of the Ohio Canners & 
Food Processors Association will be held 
at the Barr Hotel in Lima, Monday, April 
13, from 10:30 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Presi- 
dent Stemley has assured a fast moving, 
informative meeting, and committee 
chairmen will report for their respective 
groups. Roll call will be at 10 A.M. with 
the following committee chairmen re- 
porting: C. T. Vandervort, Jr., Conven- 
tion Committee; Paul Korn, Education; 
Newman Buckles, Extension Service and 
Horticulture Council; Ed Clark, Federal 
Grading and Labeling; Luke Beckman, 
Legislative; and Joe Hirzel, State Fair 
and Exhibits. During the luncheon at 
noon discussion will be continued on plans 
and activities. Committee reports will be 
resumed at 1:30 with William Gast re- 
porting for the Agriculture Committee; 
Warren Weisenborn, Dues and Budget; 
William Schindler, Labor; Dave Orr, 
Marketing; R. A. Rice, Membership; Von 
Jones, Public Relations and Publicity; 
and Richard Boucher, Research. The 
meeting will adjourn at 3:30 P.M. 


Canadian Food Processors Association 
will hold its 1960 Convention at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec, 
February 22, 23 and 24. A special feature 
of the Convention will be that govern- 
ment officials will have quarters to re- 
ceive industry delegates during specified 
hours. 


DEATHS 


Bert R. Van Slyck, 57, branch manager 
of FMC, Canning Machinery Division, at 
Portland, Oregon, died on March 23 fol- 
lowing a brief illness. A native of Fresno, 
California, Mr. Van Slyck became asso- 
ciated with FMC in 1943 as territory re- 
presentative in the Northwest, including 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, British 
Columbia, and Alaska. Following World 
War II his sales territory was modified 
to cover Oregon and Southern Idaho. He 
was subsequently named branch manager, 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, Elsie. 


Russell Koeniger, for over 20 yeurs 
National Can Corporation representative 
in the Wisconsin area, and only recently 
appointed manager of Double Seamer 
Service in the Central Division, died siid- 
denly of a heart attack on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 31. 
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WASHINGTON 


ARTIFICIALLY SWEETENED 
FRUIT STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued an order, which appears in 
the Federal Register of March 25 
establishing Definitions and Standards of 
Identity for artificially sweetened packs 
of canned peaches, apricots, pears, 
cherries, fruit cocktail, and figs. The 
new order conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity for these products 
except that the packing medium used is 
water artificially sweetened with saccha- 
rin, sodium saccharin, calcium cyclamate, 
sodium cyclamate, or any combination of 
two or more of these sweetening agents. 
Such packing medium may be thickened 
with pectin. The label must show that the 
product is artifically sweetened as “arti- 
ficially ”, the blank 
being filled in with the name of the fruit. 

The order becomes effective 60 days 
after March 25, except as to any of its 
provisions that may be stayed by the 
filing of objections within 30 days. 


APPLE GROWERS ASK FOR 
MARKETING ORDER 


The Western New York Apple Growers 
Association, the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society, and the New York and 
New England Apple Institute have jointly 
submitted a petition to the Commissioner 


of Agriculture and Markets, asking for a 
referendum vote, which would, if passed, 
establish a marketing order for apples. 
According to the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association, the Com- 
missioner determines whether there is a 
need and then, if warranted, prepares an 
order and conducts a referendum and if 
approved by two-thirds of those voting, 
promulgates a marketing order. 

The proposed order is patterned on the 
same lines as the present cherry order 
and is specifically limited to collection of 
funds for promotion, advertising, market 
information, and research. 

Because of the lack of agreement on 
the issue the state’s apple processors did 
not take a position. 


FOOD ADDITIVE REGULATIONS 


Regulations setting up definitions, pro- 
cedures and interpretive policy to be 
followed under the Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act were published by the 
Food and Drug Administration in March 
28 Federal Register. 

The regulations are effective upon 
publication. Proposed regulations for 
comment were published in the Federal 
Register of December 9, 1958, and the 
comments received were considered in 
preparation of the final regulations, FDA 
said. 

The regulations cover procedures for 
submitting petitions for additive uses; 
criteria to be applied in determining 


safety of additives; rules for public hear- 
ings when controversies arise; and re- 
lated matters. FDA pointed out that 
these regulations (Subpart A of 21 
C.F.R. Part 121) do not include the list 
of substances proposed in the December 
9 publication for exemption on the 
grounds that they are generally recog- 
nized as safe. The time for submittal of 
comments on this list has been extended 
to April 7, 1959, FDA said. 

The Food Additives Amendment be- 
came fully effective on March 5 for all 
new additives used for the first time after 
January 1, 1958. Additional time is per- 
mitted by the law for the testing and 
clearance of additives already in use 
prior to January 1, 1958. 


CANNED RIPE OLIVE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
grade standards for canned ripe olives 
which would revise detailed descriptions 
and requirements for two specific types 
from the grades which have been in effect 
since March 1, 1941. These are the “ripe 
type” olives which are processed to pro- 
duce a typical dark brown to black color, 
and the “green-ripe” type, which ranges 
in color from yellow-green, green-yellow, 
or other greenish casts and may have a 
mottled appearance. 

The green-ripe type has a distinctive 
sweet and mellow flavor as differentiate 


(Continued on Page 21) 


SEPARATING 


FA-3500 


Scott Viner Com- 
- pany will go out of 
_ its way to give you 
service your way! 
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A. THE All-New Scott VIBRO-LUX 


COMPANY 


Variable speed from 
900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 
table). Hickory slats absorb vibra- 
tion... no carry-through to floor! 
Feed height 22”, discharge height 
1612”. Longer legs available. 


1224 KINNEAR ROA 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units. 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


“ Handles any commodity that can 
be elevated and conveyed in water. 
Accurate control of water level, 


feed hopper only 2042” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low discharge units... 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 
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MERGERS 


DRAPER BATEMAN MERGER 


Draper-King Cole, Inc. of Milton, Dela- 
ware announces that affiliated interests 
have purchased the plant and equipment 
of the Bateman Canning Co. located in 
Macon, Georgia at Seventh and Tupelo 
Streets. 


The new owners of the plant are ex- 
perienced canners who operate plants in 
Delaware under the name of Draper Can- 
ning Co. and Draper’s Frozen Products, 
Inc. 


It is planned to operate the Macon 
plant under the present corperate name 
of the Bateman Canning Co. The new 
officers of this Corporation are Harry 
Bonk, President, H. Carlton Draper, Vice 
President, and Harry R. Draper, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


Products to be canned include Pimien- 
tos, Field Peas, White and Sweet Pota- 
toes, Peaches, and Okra. 


The right to use the popular Dixiana 
and Cloudkist Brands are acquired with 
the purchase and it is planned to market 
the canned products under these brands 
as well as under the well known King 
Cole Brand, which the Delaware plants 
have used for many years. 


Additional equipment will be installed 
to facilitate the handling of some of these 
items processed. 


MUSSELMAN ACQUIRES 
MICHIGAN PLANTS 


The C. H. Musselman Company, 
Biglerville, Pa. has completed negotia- 
tions for the acquisition of Dwan’s Home 
Canning Company, St. Joseph, Michigan, 
according to a joint announcement by J. 
A. Hauser and J. Parnell Dwan, heads of 
the two companies. The Dwan Corpora- 
tion is comprised of plants at St. Joseph 
and Paw Paw, Michigan. 


Commenting on the acquisition, J. A. 
Hauser, president of the Musselman Com- 
pany, stated that “Expansion of our can- 
ning operations into Michigan places us 
in a strategic position to meet the de- 
mands for our products in the great Mid- 
western markets. Also, the southwestern 
Michigan lake region is a fast growing 
cherry and apple producing area.” 


The Dwan firm was born as a roadside 
fruit stand in 1923 with Mr. & Mrs. 
Martin P. Dwan using the stand as a re- 
tail outlet for fruits and vegetables from 
their farm, and jams, jellies and pre- 
serves from Mrs. Dwan’s kitchen. 


The company was incorporated in 1948 
and is managed by J. Parnell Dwan, son 
of the founders. All types of fruits, 
vegetables and berries are canned and 
frozen in addition to jellies and jams. 


Normally the seasonal operations start 
with asparagus early in the spring and 
end with apples in the fall. 


The second plant, formerly Paw Paw 
Canning Co., located 30 miles from St. 
Joseph, was merged with Dwan in 1958 
and processes a similar variety of fruits, 
vegetables and berries. It was founded by 
the late Leo F. Kimmel in 1938. The 
Kimmel family has been connected with 
the canning industry since 1890 having 
formed and operated plants in New York 
State and at Lake Odessa, Michigan. 


Dwan and Paw Paw are two of Michi- 
gan’s oldest and best known canning 
firms with a combined output of over a 
million cases of canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables per year. 


RITTER-BROOKS MERGER 


The merger of two well known spe- 
cialty food packers was jointly announced 
this week by Wm. H. Ritter, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the P. J. Ritter Company, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, and by G. S. Suppiger, 
Sr., Board Chairman, and G. S. Suppiger, 
Jr., President of Brooks Foods, Ine., 
Collinsville, Illinois. 


The merger will see both companies 
continuing to pack under their respective 
labels with Brooks Foods operating as a 
subsidiary of the P. J. Ritter Company. 
G. 8S. Suppiger Jr., will continue as presi- 
dent of Brooks Foods, Inc. and Wm. H. 
Ritter, Jr. will assume the additional 


Building greater consumer acceptance through Halves 


SLICED BEETS 


Fickle consumer palates require variety in sliced 
beets. And this variety is now available to you 
by simply interchanging your present Model “Y" 
Beet Slicer head with the new cutting head shown 
at right (change-over takes about a minute). With 
it you add segments of halves, quarters, sixths 
and eighths to the regular Model “‘Y"’ production 
of 6/32”, 7/32” and 9/32” slices you are now 
getting. Through this wider product slicing range 
you build greater consumer acceptance and 


more sliced beet sales. 


ps: If you don't have a Model “Y"’, these new cutting advantages should make 
it more attractive than ever to add it to your line. Besides new slicing flexi- 
bility, the unit features rugged dependability, lowest possible maintenance 
(only one revolving shaft) and takes up only about 12 square feet of your 


Quarters 


floor space. 
Model “Y"’ Beet Slicer 
4.5 
Yin: URSCHEL 
= 
st HH: LABORATORIES inc. 
oN sess VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
“Ting 38 Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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esponsibility of chief executive officer of 
vooks. 


The merger of the two companies will 
be effected by the Ritter Company ac- 
quiring the preferred and common stock 
of Brooks Foods, Ine. subject to S.E.C. 
registration. As a result of this move, 
the parent company, Ritter, will double 
its sales, net worth and working capital. 


The merger of these two companies is 
unique in that they are combining for the 
growth of both brands rather than for 
the elimination of one. Their marketing 
and sales territories are complimentary 
rather than competitive, as are their 
products. Market expansion for both 
brands will be a cooperative project. With 
the merger of these companies, each will 
gain additional products for its line of 
specialty foods. This in turn will open 
additional markets and strengthen the 
sales position of both companies. No per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated. 


Since its founding in 1854 the P. J. 
Ritter Company has remained a family 
operated business refusing numerous 
opportunities to sell, and has grown sub- 
stantially through the years. This growth 
is directly attributable to the develop- 
ment of specialty packing. To add visual 
excitement to the product, which is 
especially important for impulse sales, 
each item is packed in a clear glass con- 
tainer. The Ritter Company was the first 


to market a hot catsup, Ritter’s Deluxe 
Tabasco Catsup. This product uses as a 
flavoring ingredient Tabasco Sauce 
manufactured by the MclIlhenny Com- 
pany and is a Ritter exclusive. The Ritter 
Company also packs 80% of all the as- 
paragus sold in glass in the United 
States. In addition to DeLuxe Tabasco 
Catsup and Asparagus, other products in 
the line are Mexicala Butter Beans, Farm 
Style Chunky Tomato Relish, Tomato 
Juice in Glass, Veg-Crest Vegetable Juice 
Cocktail and Pork & Beans in Glass. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., formerly The G. S. 
Suppiger Company, was founded in 1927 
by Board Chairman, G. S. Suppiger, Sr. 
Since its organization Brooks has also 
emphasized the development of specialty 
foods and has stressed its House Label 
items rather than Private Label. Brooks 
Old Original Catsup with its tangy flavor 
is a major seller in Midwestern markets. 
Brooks Foods, Ine. is the nation’s largest 
packer of Barbecue Sauce and Chili Hot 
Beans, which is a product originated by 
Brooks. The Brooks line also includes 
Soups and Institutional-size items. Its 
principal areas of distribution are in the 
States between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Moutains serviced by plants oper- 
ated in Indiana and at Collinsville, 
Illinois. Major markets for the Ritter 
Company are in the East and Middle 
Atlantic States serviced by its plant at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


CONVENIENCE FOODS TO BE 
U. S. THEME AT SWISS FAIR 


Convenience foods and the way they 
contribute to modern living will be the 
theme of the U. S. exhibit at the Inter- 
national Food Exposition, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, June 13-28, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

This fair, sponsored by the 4th Inter- 
national Congress on Food Distribution, 
will bring together exhibitors from 35 
countries in Lausanne’s spacious Palais 
de Beaulieu. 

Virtually all types of U. S. prepared 
and specialty food will be on display at 
the American pavilion. These will include 
prepared frozen and canned foods and 
meals; frozen, ready-to-cook poultry; 
cake; muffin, and cookie mixes; and fresh 
packaged fruit. Special displays will 
feature staple U. S. export products, such 
as grain, fruit, and poultry meat. 

Among visitors expected to visit the 
Exposition will be several thousand food 
industry leaders from all over the world, 
who will attend sessions of the Food Con- 
gress. Several promotional affairs will be 
arranged to introduce modern U. S. foods 
to the foreign industry representatives. 

The U.S. food industry and food equip- 
ment manufacturers are cooperating with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
present American foods in their best light 
at the Exposition. The National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains is serving as coordi- 
nator between the food industry and the 
USDA. 


OKRA 


the “Quality Touch’”’ 
cutting them 


with the URSCHEL “MODEL 30” CUTTER 


@ Lowest possible maintenance cost. @ 50% saving in product due to 
starting cut from one end of product—thus reducing “short ends” to a 


minimum. @ Unit needs less than 11/2 sq. ft. floor space. 


Consult with us now about your cutting problems. Write: 


+++ 
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URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


Urschel ‘“‘Model 30” Cutter 


Cross section of Model 30 
cutting chamber, showing 
position of product and 
cutting order of knives. 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes Under Pressure — Corn Demand 

Continues, Clean-Up Seen — Other Vege- 

tables Unchanged — Grapefruit Juice 

Weakens — Spanish Cots — Many Fruits 

Cleaning Up — Salmon Tight — Sardines 
Routine. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 3, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With the trade in 
the midst of a moderate inventory cut- 
back program in the case of some canned 
foods, selling pressure has developed on 
a few items—notably 303s tomatoes and 
new pack Florida grapefruit juice. While 
price setbacks are regarded as only tem- 
porary, and are attributed to the anxiety 
of a few sellers to move stocks, buyers 
are nevertheless disturbed, and the buy- 
ing pace has slackened further until dis- 
tributors have a chance to fully evaluate 
the implications of the current con- 
cessions. 


THE OUTLOOK—Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of many traders, volume 
marketers who had been expected to 
lengthen their inventories somewhat dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year are 
instead further tightening up in their 
replacement buying policies. In many 
instances, buyers are working rather 
closely on a turnover basis and are mak- 
ing replacements only in small lots, and 
for immediate needs. In view of the 
higher production costs in sight for many 
canned foods packs during the coming 
season, this development comes some- 
what as a surprise. Canners in the great 
majority of instances, however, are not 
disposed to force sales at the expense of 
prices and look upon whatever carryover 
holdings they may have at the close of 
the current marketing year as good pro- 
perty, with replacement costs in many 
instances expected to be substantially 
higher. 


TOMATOES — The selling pressure 
which developed in standard 303s a few 
weeks back has not diminished, and offer- 
ings out of the Tri-States were reported 
this week as low as $1.15, although most 
holders are not inclined to consider busi- 
ness below the $1.1714-$1.20 range. 
Standard 2%s are held unchanged at 
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$1.95. The real strength in eastern to- 
matoes appears to be in 10s, with stand- 
ards held at $7.25 f.o.b. canneries. The 
situation in the East and in California, 
where shading has also developed, has 
not as yet importantly affected the mid- 
western market, where canners are still 
quoting standard 303s at $1.30 and 2% 
at $2.10. California canners are now 
offering standard 308s at $1.17%%, with 
2%s down to $1.70, and 10s held at $6.25. 
On choice solid pack, however, 303s are 
still generally quoted at an inside price 
of $1.40, with 2%s at $1.95 and 10s at 
$7.25. 


CORN—Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate that most canners expect to be 
cleared of supplies of 1958 pack in the 
relatively near future. In contrast with 
other staples, there has been a continued 
active call for corn, with extra standard 
crushed 308s bringing $1.45 and fancy 
held at $1.60, f.o.b. canneries. Market in 
the midwest also continues strong, with 
buyers meeting with little success in 
bringing to light offerings of standards. 


SPINACH — California canners are 
still holding back in naming formal open- 
ing prices on new pack spinach, due to 
reported crop damage. Canners in the 
Ozarks are running on new pack, with 
offerings reported on the basis of $1.05 
for standard 308s and $1.10 for fancy, 
with 2%s at $1.60 and $1.70, respectively, 
and 10s quoted at $5.00 and $5.25, f.o.b. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Little 
change is reported in the canned pea 
situation this week Buyers are operating 
only in a limited way, taking stocks as 
needed for immediate marketing require- 
ments. Green and wax beans showed a 
steady undertone during the week, with 
business generally quiet along routine 
lines. 


CITRUS — Most of the interest in 
Florida citrus currently is centering on 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


grapefruit juice, where some price cut- 
ting has developed, bringing the market 
in some instances down to $1.02% on 2s 
and a low of $2.00 on 46-ounce. Demand 
for orange juice, blended juice, and 
grapefruit segments continues steady 
and the market is unchanged. Citrus 
salad is also strong and unchanged. 


‘COT IMPORTS — With supplies of 
California apricots in 10s virtually out of 
the picture, institutional users in the 
East are getting offerings of canned apri- 
cots imported from Spain. The offerings 
involve cans containing 6 pounds net of 
choice unpeeled halves in light syrup, 
which are quoted at a range of $12.50 to 
$13 per dozen at New York, duty paid. 


OTHER FRUITS — Small-lot trading 
continues in California and North- 
western fruits, where supplies remain 
available, with prices unchanged from 
last week. Peaches and cocktail are re- 
ported cleaning up in the case of many 
suppliers. California canners at the close 
of March advanced quotations on kadota 
figs, bringing the market for choice in 
heavy syrup up to $2.10 for 308s and 
$3.15 for 244s, with fancy at $2.25 and 
$3.45, respectively. On 10s, fancy range 
$11.25 to $12, as to count, with choice 
quoted at a range of $10.75 to $11.50. 


SALMON—Aside from a few offerings 
of Canadian pack most Northwest first 
hands are reported cleared on chums, 
with the few lots still-available held at 
$18 for talls and $10.50 for halves, with 
a few Canadian pack at $17.50 on talls. 
Reds are strong at $32 for 1s and $19.50 
for halves, with medium reds at $26.50 
and $15.50, respectively. On pinks, the 
competitive market finds talls at $20.50 
and halves at $12.75. Buyers here are not 
yet operating in any volume for expected 
summer requirements. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — Sardine 
movement continues routine, both in 
Maine and in California, with most dis- 
tributors reported still working on 
stocks accumulated for the Lenten sei- 
son. Prices are unchanged. Tuna demand 
is likewise rather slow at the moment, 
although buyers are expected to take hold 
of the market shortly when they come in 
for supplies for the summer season. Re- 
ports from the Gulf note a steady market 
on shrimp, with the de-veined in 414-02. 
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tins strong at $7.25 for jumbos, $6.75 for 
large, $6.00 for medium, and $5.65-$5.70 
for small, all f.o.b. Broken is quoted at 
$4.90. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Slow — Tomatoes Lower — Bean 
Prices Holding Well—Pea Buying Routine— 
Variation In Florida Citrus Prices — RSP 


Cherries Scarce — Peaches Tight — Cocktail 
Shipments Up—Pears Moving Well. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., April 2, 1959 


THE SITUATION — There was very 
little bouyancy to the market this week 
and just about nothing to stimulate the 
trade into thinking about something more 
than routine purchases. Usually a lull 
will develop shortly before new packs 
make an appearance as distributors mark 
time and try to get a line on how the 
wind is blowing. This year the lull seemed 
to arrive early and may be partially due 
to the fact so many fruit items are not 
available on the open market. There is 
an obvious desire to sell in certain quar- 
ters as the canners involved attempt to 
move surplus stock before trying to ar- 
range financing on another pack. This is 


particularly true in the case of tomatoes 
and prices are sloppy in all producing 
areas from the East Coast to California 
including the Middlewest. Peas of all 
kinds are readily available at bargain 
levels but the prospects of something 
like a ten million case carryover leaves 
the average buyer completely void of any 
enthusiasm. In this case pressure to sell 
will have little effect on the trade’s think- 
ing. It will take a drastic cut in acreage 
and sharply reduced production figures to 
create any real volume buying. However, 
day to day buying does continue to re- 
duce unsold stocks and with the canning 
industry generally in a good stock posi- 
tion the new packs should open on firm 
ground. 


TOMATOES—Processors appear anxi- 
ous to get out from under current unsold 
stocks and prices are anything but 
strong. Distributors here are buying 
standard 303s out of the East at $1.17% 
as compared to quotations of $1.30 from 
local canners. The same grade is offered 
at $1.02% for ones, $2.10 for 2%s and 
$7.25 for tens. As usual, extra standards 
vary considerably but the low point seems 
to be $1.45 on 303s and $7.75 for tens. 
California canners are also in the act in 
the case of standards with quotations 
reaching here on the basis of $1.20 for 
standard 303s, $1.75 for 2%s and $6.25 


for tens. Strangely enough, choice solid 
pack in all sizes are tough to find. 


BEANS—tThis market is holding well 
and all indications point to an orderly 
movement until new pack at prices which 
should remain firm. Wax beans are tight 
and canners with goods to sell are having 
no difficulty getting $1.50 for fancy three 
cuts in 303s and $8.75 for tens. Lower 
grades are difficult to find. Fancy three 
sieve green beans are no lower than $1.45 
for 303s and $8.50 for tens. Southern can- 
ners are not inclined to trade below $1.15 
for standard cut green in 303s indicating 
they feel the market will move higher if 
it moves at all. 


PEAS—A tremendous amount of time 
and work went into an effort to sell a lot 
of peas but the movement to date has not 
cut into the current surplus to the degree 
the industry would like to see. Prices 
continue depressed and buying is nothing 
more than routine. Fancy five sieve 
sweets are selling at $1.25 for 303s and 
$7.25 for tens and it cost more than that 
to produce them. Fancy three sieve 
Alaskas are no better than $1.60 and 
$8.75. Standards are short but extra 
standards are being shipped instead at 
standard prices which is an indication of 
the current market situation. More than 
one canner that operated last year will 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production . . . automatic trimming 
increases Output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 


TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


@ Cuts trimming 
costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


parts are made of 
Stainless steel . . . 
the trimmer is easy 
to clean . . . easy 
to maintain. 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 227 E. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


not operate this year and the number of 
eanners left in Wisconsin continues. to 
dwindle. 


CITRUS — The situation surrounding 
citrus appears to be getting more con- 
fused right along. Quotations out of 
Florida now vary considerably although 
it appears quite obvious that grapefruit 
juice is weak and getting weaker. Fancy 
46 oz. can be purchased here now as low 
as $2.00 although other quotations range 
up to $2.10 and $2.25. Fancy orange is 
listed at a low of $4.10 to a high of $4.35 
while blended ranges from $3.10 to $3.35. 
Fancy grapefruit sections are somewhat 
more stable and prices are usually quoted 
at $1.85 for 303s and $5.25 for 46 oz. with 
citrus salad at $2.80 and $8.50. 


CHERRIES — Local cherry canners 
have too few RSP cherries and too many 
black sweets. The former item in tens is 
almost impossible to find with last sales 
reported at $13.50 for water pack with 
308s at $2.25 where they can be found. 
In the case of black sweets, canners are 
pushing hard to move surplus stocks and 
while they have succeeded in stepping up 
the movement they have likewise suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the price struc- 
ture. Choice pitted in 303s are offered 
here as low as $2.75. 


CLING PEACHES—Very little trading 
to report on Clings as tens are not avail- 
able and shelf sizes are in limited supply. 
A buyer usually cannot find a full assort- 
ment in any one place forcing him to 
shop the market and even then he may 
not be too successful. Prices are strong 
and where sales are consumated choice 
grade is going at $1.97 for 303s and 
$2.90 for 2%s with standards at $1.90 
and $2.77%. Shipments of tens against 
earlier contracts are being billed at 
$10.40 for choice and $9.80 for standards. 


COCKTAIL—Shipments of cocktail in- 
to this market have been excellent and 
the trade are now finding shelf sizes on 
the short side. Since the recent price 
advance, choice grade is held at $2.25 for 
303s, $3.50 for 24%s and $13.20 for tens. 
The latter item is impossible to find de- 
spite the fact the industry produced about 
100,000 more cases during the last pack 
than they did during the previous one. 
Maybe the population is eating out more 
than they used to. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are in better 
supply than other fruits and the trade 
here have been buying more tens because 
of their inability to find and buy what 
they need in other West Coast fruits. The 
early shipping allowance is now a thing 
of the past where tens are concerned with 
prices holding firm at $12.85 for choice 
and $14.10 for fancy. Shelf sizes are still 
available at $2.30 for choice 303s and 
$3.50 for 2%s with fancy at $2.47% and 
$3.95. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Drought Continues—Apricots Cleaned Up— 

Plentiful Pears — Call For Elbertas — Good 

Demand For Cocktail—Drive 0n Tomatoes— 

Await Spinach Opening — Salmon Closely 
Sold. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 2, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With the passing 
of March, rainfall for the season to date 
is below normal in every weather district 
of the State, but canners comment on the 
fact that early crops, such as spinach and 
asparagus, are in good shape and that 
large tonnages are in sight. Deciduous 
fruits are also shaping up well and 
orchards are in better conditions than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago. Canners 
are now giving less thought to possible 
crop losses and are concentrating on mov- 
ing spot stocks. Price reductions are 
being made on quite a few items but the 
distributing trade is buying only for 
early requirements. A few items, espe- 
cially in fruits, are in light supply, but 
stocks in general are almost as large as 
those of a corresponding date last year. 


APRICOTS—Stocks of canned apricots 
are disappearing at a rapid rate with 
some canners reporting that they have 
nothing unsold, with some of the smaller 
operators not only sold out but without a 
case on hand to be shipped. In some in- 
stances, canners have received orders for 
limited quantities of new pack to be 
shipped as early as possible. Cannery 
prices remain largely as they have been 
for several months. but now and then 
sales are reported at above the prevailing 
lists. Quite recently a buyer located a 
small lot of No. 2%s fancy and paid 
$4.75 for the find, against the going price 
of $4.50-$4.60. Some fancy halves in 
No. 10 size have sold above the $16.00 
list that is so generai. 


PEARS—Canned pears are rather on 
the heavy side, as far as stocks are con- 
cerned, with prices running a rather wide 
range. Several canners have made price 
reductions of late and it is difficult to 
accurately list the prices at which sales 
are being made. Fancy No. 2%s have 
been held at prices above the $4.00 mark, 
but sales are being reported at slightly 
below this figure. Prices on No. 10 fancy 
have been more than $14.00 a dozen, but 
some have moved of late below this price. 
Canners note that new acreage is 
steadily coming into bearing and suggest 
that new markets must be found for both 
the fresh and thet canned products, 
Every effort is being made by growers 
to increase shipments in the fresh form, 
but competition from other growing 
areas holds this down somewhat. 


ELBERTAS—Elberta peaches are get- 
ting an improved call from some districts 


and shipments have been picking up 
somewhat. Prices run quite a wide range, 
with buyers not having uniform ideas 
about grades. Fancy halves have moved 
in the range of $2.10 to $2.30 in the No, 
303 size, with the same grade in No. 2%s 
priced at $3.00 to $3.25. Irregular halves, 
which some consumers prefer to the fancy 
item, move at $2.60 to $2.75. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail seems to 
be getting a better call than for some 
time, with No. 303 fancy moving quite 
generally at $2.40, and choice at about 10 
cents dozen less. This item seems to be 
in special favor for picnic and lunch box 
use, and is more widely advertised than 
most items in the canned fruit list. 


TOMATOES—A drive is on in this 
market for a better movement of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products and this 
is being stimulated by widespread adver- 
tising. Some canners, especially those 
with featured brands, have made reduc- 
tions on everything in the tomato list. 
Choice solid pack No. 303s move at $1.40 
a dozen, No. 2%s at $2.05-$2.10 and No. 
10s at $7.25. Standard peeled tomatoes 
are moving out at $1.22% for No. 303s, 
$1.75 for No. 2%s and $6.50 for No. 10s. 
In the tomato: juice line No. 303 fancy is 
now priced at $1.02%, 46-oz. at $2.25 and 
No. 10s at $4.60. 


SPINACH — Canning of spinach will 
soon be in full force with opening prices 
expected to be about the same as those 
now prevailing on spot. The new crop is 
reported to be in good shape, despite the 
fact that rainfall for the season to date is 
well below normal. Sales of fancy 8-oz. 
are reported at $1.00, No. 308 at $1.30, 
No. 2%s at $2.00 and No. 10s at $5.40. 
This is about the average price, with 
variance running over a wider range than 
in most canned items. For example, sales 
during the week have been reported at 
from $5.00 a dozen for fancy to $5.60. 


SALMON — Canned salmon has been 
moving out of first hands at a very rapid 
rate of late and some items in the list are 
very closely sold up. Several canners have 
withdrawn on practically all items in 
their lists and others have made advances 
in price. This applies to red_talls, 
medium red talls and halves and chum 
talls. Some have increased prices on red 
Alaska halves to $24.00, with this top- 
ping the price that has been quoted for 
some time on advertised brands. Indica- 
tions are that Alaska salmon will be out 
of first hands long before 1959 pack will 
be available. 


CRAB—With the picnic season soon (0 
be in full swing increased interest is }- 
ing shown in Dungeness and King cann:d 
crab. The Dungeness item in 3% oz. ca’is 
is moving at $7.60 a case, with the sane 
item in 6% oz. cans priced at $12.)0. 
King crab moves at $29.00 per case of 
7% oz. fancy and $26.50 for the same 
item packed in the 15 oz. size. 
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STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


(1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 963,301 — 1,058,809 
Peek 3,563,122 3,591,436 
Supply _.... 4,526,423 4,650,245 
Shipments during February .. 235,052 284,109 
Shipments Sept. 1 to March 1 1,776,163 2,334,162 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual C 


Carryover, Sept. 1. 2,357, 876 1,836,446 
Pack to Marelt 13,780,665 15,781,218 
Supply 16,138,541 17,617,664 
Shipments during February.... 1,354,126 1,487,540 


Shipments, Sept. 1 to March 1 7,994,238 9,118,582 
2 8,144,303 8,499,082 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Supply 3,804,867 2,850,910 
Shipments during February .. 342,602 229,259 
Shipments July 1 to March 1 2,934,480 2,171,156 


CANNED ASPARAGUS 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, March 1,843,950 1,698,202 
Pack 6,769,208 7,486,359 
8,613,158 9,184,561 


Shipments Jan. 1 to March 1 1,263,085 1,172,275 
Shipmts. March 1 to March 1 6,914,956 7,561,494 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, 5,632,057 5,179,645 
Pack 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Supply 43,148,949 37,258,082 
Shipments during February.. 3,555,340 4,115,888 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Mar. 1..23,365,095 23,118,148 


CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, JUM@ 3,901,038 8,495,074 
Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Supply 41,707,981 41,605,084 


Shipments during February.. 2,743,620 2,865,427 
Shipments, June 1 to Mar. 1..25,780,053 23,899,627 
Stocks, March 1 15,927,928 17,705,457 


CANNED SPINACH 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, March 1,602,626 1,757,924 
Supply 7,832,663 6,968,965 


Shipments, Mar. 1 to Mar. 1.. 6,074,739 5,840,601 
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1958 PACKS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


PACKS OF LEAFY GREENS 


(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 
Mustard Greens . .- 633,091 759,945 


PACKS OF PEAS AND CARROTS,— 
SUCCOTASH, AND MIXED VEGETABLES 


(Actual Cases) 


1957 
Succotash 522,937 384,292 
Mixed Vegetables 1,598,036 2,319,712 

PACK OF CANNED SPINACH 
(Actual Cases) 

1957 1958 
Maryland 127,929 239,450 
Ark., | 1,424,422 1,725,602 
California 3,349,974 1,984,864 

CRANBERRY SAUCE PACK 
(Actual Cases) 

1957 1958 
48/6-8Z 722, 880 658, 425 
24/15-16Z 4,718,495 5,130,922 
12/3 Cyl. 1,871 2,073 
6/10 290,112 264,272 
Mise. ‘Tin & Glass" 18,962 58,832 
5,752,320 6,114,524 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 
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Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation e Warren, Indiana 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 
3/22/58 3/21/59 


Grapefruit Juice ... 4,561,431 3,517,665 
Orange Juice ...... 8,533,471 3,392,950 
Combination Juic 2,313,612 1,312,138 
Totals 15,408,514 8,222,753 
Grapefruit Sections ........ 2,776,365 2,692,928 
Tangerine Juice ae 175,205* 528,020* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(Thousands of Cases—Thousands of Gallons) 


3/22/58 3/21/59 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
48/6Z ... 4,734 10,652 5,259 11,833 
24/12Z . 1,005 2,260 2,004 4,509 
12/32Z 414 1,241 ~ 395 1,186 
Bulk Gals. . 13,161 X 


Ripe Olives 
(Continued from Page 15) 


from the “ripe (or black)” type or 
pickled green olives often called “Span- 
ish” type. 

The proposed revision does not apply 
to pickled green olives which are covered 
by other grade standards, nor to canned 
olives of a tan to light bronze color pre- 
pared from olives harvested at advanced 
stages of maturity and commonly re- 
ferred to as “tree-ripened” or “home- 
cured” styles. 

The proposal would include styles of 
pitted, halved, sliced, chopped or minced, 
and broken pitted olives in addition to the 
whole unpitted style now included in the 
grade standards. 

The revised standards would include 
pictorial illustrations of nine olive sizes, 
the marketing names for each size, and 
the average counts per pound. They 
would provide also for various categories 
of blended sizes and for mixed sizes. 

Revised recommended minimum drain- 
ed weights and detailed requirements for 
color, uniformity of size, defects, and 
character also are proposed. 

Any exceptions to the proposals should 
be filed not later than June 3 with F. L. 
Southerland, Processed Products: Stand- 
ardization and Inspection Branch, Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 
* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery Fancy, Diced, 1.20-1. GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
unless otherwise specified.) No. 10 5.00-5.25 No. 10 5 cre 50 Fey. Citrus Salad, 
ASPARAGUS No. 7.00 PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 re Cali, Fey., No. 308... 2.01 
= rieStates, Syr., & 05-1, 
Mammoth 3.45 W.K. & C.S. Golden "No “Sa 2.25-2.36 303 "10.90 
Large 3.40 Fey., No, 303 1.50-1.60 N oice, Yo. 1.97% 
Med.-Small 2 INO. DUD 8.75.9. o. 2 45-2.60 No. 2% 2.90 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 8-20 60 9.50-10.50 
varge 00-3. “Obes TOMATOE 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 7.00 1.45-1.50 
um 5 10 .9.00-10.00 : 
Small 3.25 EX, Std., NO. 1.60 Choice, 2. 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & ‘Virs MipwEst PEA 0 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 No. 2, 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 No. oss No. 10 14-00 
No. 10 12.75 No. 8.75-9.25 Choice, No. 303 2.30 
East 303 10- 
Fey., Fr, Style, 8 024 1.00-1.05 std, 303 Std., No. 0-2.20 
0 
Co. Ted Ww. & C.S. No. 10 ll 85 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........1.35-1.45 No. 9.00-9.25 260 PINEAPPLE 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 Ex No. 303 8.00 Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........3.07% 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. No. 750-825 02M _ No. 2% 3.60 
No. 303 Std ‘No 303 1.35 No. 10 13.40 
No. 10 lo, 10 2°10 Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
_.No. 10 6.25 PEAS Calif., Rey. S.P.. No. 303.......... 1.75 No. 10 10.50 
Bast ALasxas No. 24 2 Bh, NO. 2.40 
Key. 1 sv., 8 07, .. No. 10 9.50 
8.50-9.00 o. 10 10.80 
Bed, No. 303.......... 1.35- -40 ‘sti No. 1.35 PLUMS, PURPLE 
1 Th 
KAS, Std., NO. 808 N.W., Fey., No. .1,90-2.00 
sta. ‘Cut, 80 — 8.00 No! 214. 2'80-2.90 
Mip-West No. 10 TOMATO CATSUP — 
Gr., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 4 sv., No. 303 OBR 1.50 No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. .11.50-12.5¢ No. 1 No. 10 8 15 No. 10 9.25 
Fey., Cut, 1.45-1.55 Std., 3 sv., No. 303 Mid-West, Fey., 14 1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 3 sv., No. 10 10.00-10.50 
Ex. Std., 1,.30-1.45 4 sv., No. 303 .. 1.80-1.99 JUICES 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 No. 10 "1 No. 10 10.50 
Std., Cut, No. 308 ccs 1.10-1.20 Pod Run, No. 303 sss 1.10 ‘TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) APPLE 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 No. 10 Calif., Fey., 96/6 O20 7.00-7.20 Midwest, 1 qt. gl. -ssssesssesssvssssnneesens 1.95 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., East SWEETS No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ss. 9.75 46 oz. tin 2.60 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.......1.35-1.45 Mid West ee Sa 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 No. 10 9.00 No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cece 12.00 Fla., NO. 2 cecscscscscssssserseeesesseees 1.40-1.50 
4 NO. 808 1.20 No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 46 oz. 3.10-3.35 
50-8.7! No. 10 8.00-8.50 OD GRAPEFRUIT 
PR 10 7.75-8.25 No. 10 7.25-7.50 No. 10 46 02. 2.10-2.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS Mid-West, Fey., 1.045. ORANGE 
Wh. Grey NO. S08 FEY 8 1.60-1.70 1.00 No. 2 1.15 
No. 30 1 sv., NO. 808 2.55-2.60 No, 10 ...... 6.50 46 oz. 4.10-4.35 
Gr., No. 3038 1 sv., No. 10 .12.25-14.25 Md., Fey., 1.048; No. 1.05 Frozen, 6 oz. 
10 2 sv., No. 303 95-2.10 No. 10 7.00 12 oz — 
Ex. “Std., 2 sv., No. 10. (11.50-12.50 32 os. 
1.15-1.17% No. 10 8.75-9. 25 FRUITS I INEAPPLE 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 Ex. Std., 8 on Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
Rive LAKES sv. 308 APPLE SAUCE 46 oz. 2.85 
Ex. Std. 5 sv., No. 303. ..1.40-1.45 4 sv., No. 10 .7.00-7.75 1.20 2.40-2.50 
No. 8.26 Calif, (gravensteins } Mi F No. 2 1.25 
35 3 sv., No. 3038... x id-Wes No. 
o. 10 No. 10 8.25 i , 
4 sv., oz. Calif., Fey., No. 1.0214-1.05 
BEANS, LIMA 1.121% —, 1.25 46 02. 2.25 
East 4 sv., 6. 7597.00 7.75 No. 10 4.60 
Fey.. Tiny Gr., No. 808 2.50 Min-West SWEETS APPLES (Bast) 
No. 10 14. 00 Fey.. 8 COB 1.50-1.621%4 FISH 
ma oO. 8.75-9.25 (Nominal) = 
No, 10 12.25 Fey., 4 No. 808 1.80140 Halves, No. 244 Ser Case Cans 
Medium, No. 303 ceccsssssccscssssssssssees 1.90 No. 10 7.75-8.25 D5 — Red, No. 1T... 
No. 10 11.00 Ungraded, No. 50-21. 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. Med., LT 27.00-2%.00 
No. 303 1.40 Ex. Std., 3'sv., No. 303.......1.35-1.45 15.00-15.50 
West No. 10 7.50-8.50 A P.S. Sockeye, 00 
Tiny Gr., No. 303 BOR 1,20-1.25 13.50 Pink, Tall, No. 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 No. 10 7.00-7.50 Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 4.60 = 
Small, 2.15 No. 303 1.17%-1. 21% No. 10 16.00 NO. 10,60-11.00 
No. 10 12.00 ‘ 
Medium, 1.65 No. 303 1.10-1. BLUEBERRIES SARDINES—Per Case 
9.75 75=7.25 No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. No. 10 Water 17.00 Calif., Ovals, 24/1’ 3.55-3. 
Ex. Std, Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1 45 PUMPKIN Ovals, 48/1°8 6.75- 1.00 
No. 10 Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%....1.55-1. CHERRIES "6.00-6.75 
No. 10 RS. Water, No. 303... ~~ 35 Maine, % Oil Keyless .8.00-8.50 
REETS East, 4 3.50 Oil Key Carton 10,60 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, No. 5.50-5.75 R. NO. ‘6. 00 SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
No. 303 1.16 SAUERKRAUT No. 10 20.25 Jumbo 7.35-7.75 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 1.12% BO. 5.75-5.90 Large 6.85-7.20 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 9 .85 No. 2% 1.55 No. 10 18.65 
No. 1.15 No. 10 5.25 COCKTAIL 
5.00-5.50 BE, By 1.40 Fey., No. 303 240 
Diced, No. 10 4.75 No. 2% 3.70.3.75 TUNA—Per Case 
SPINACH No. 10 13.80 Fey., White Meat, 14’s....... 2.00 
CARR Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 Choice, No. 303 2.30 Fey., Light Meat, 14's ........ seaeeee 1,00 
ent Fev. Diced, No. 303 ....... “1. 15 No. 2% 1.95-2.00 No. 2% 3.50 Chunks 9.50 
No. 6.00 No. 10 6.75-7.00 No. 10 13.20 Grated 7.50 
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